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in Washington could receive and keep for public exhibition 
these art tokens. Thus each succeeding generation might 
contribnte its testimonials, and the spot grow in perpetual 
interest. This site is more appropriate than any other, in- 
asmuch as it is removed from all sectional prejudice or 
local jealousies. It is within the sacred influence of the 
manes of Washington, on the domain endeared to every 
American ; in the environs of the capital, and yet remote from 
the perpetually changing political atmosphere ; sufficiently 
central and near . for every one who visits the seat of gov- 
ernment to see and make it a place of pilgrimage, where the 
munificent and benevolent would contribute as to a national 
and universal idea. The grounds about the building, con- 
secrated by art,. should be laid out in a park and garden, and 
be sustained by the general government. No work which 
does not reach a prescribed standard should be admitted 
within the walls, and no character who has not done some- 
thing worthy of his day and generation should have the 
privilege of a monumental position. Nor should any be 
admitted until fifty years has tested his or her claim to a 
niche or record in the Hall of Immortality, presided over by 
the genius of our country's father. 



Foe the most part the French may be considered superior to 
the English in delineation of character, if not as to the whole, 
at least with regard to its nicer shades. Read the French 
novelists, or satirical writers, or the biographical and miscel- 
laneous works in which the literature of France is so rich, and 
you will discover a singular refinement of sagacity, with . a 
number of felicitous and subtle reflections, on the subject of 
individual qualities, manners and motives of action. If we may 
boast some geniuses, as Chancer and Shakspeare, incomparable 
in the art of personal portraiture, the faculty appears to be more 
'commonly diffused among our neighbors. 

In general also women are more rapid, and in no small variety 
of particulars, more acute observers of character than men ; but 
their quickness of perception seems owing to a sort of iustinct, 
or native sensibility, rather than to the exercise of induction, or 
a process of analysis. The truth perhaps is, that they draw 
their conclusions from fewer premises; or facility produced by 
habit may explain the secret; the position which the fair sex 
occupy in society, as not possessed of much direct power, re- 
quiring a more careful study of surrounding agents. — Glulow, 

Ah, that Goethe says of art and artists is admirable— worthy 
of him who was the greatest critic and connoisseur of his coun- 
try and age; for instance, what he says of Claude Lorraine: 
" His pictures have the highest possible troth, and not a trace 
of reality; he knew the real world in its minutest details, and 
used these details as a means to express the fairer world within 
his own soul ; and that is the true ideal, where the real means 
are so used that the apparent truth shall produce an illusion, as 
if it were reality." — Mrs. Jamieson. 



The feelings of some, though once open to a variety of 
impulses, are now buried so deep in the heart, that few of the 
vicissitudes of life can move them ; as' in the profound parts of 
the ocean, the fluctuations on its surface, the sunshine, cloud- 
shadows, breeze, and tempest, are equally unknown.— OMow. 



ULKICH VON HUTTEN. 

IN tWO PAETS. 

PART II. 
[Translated from Gervinns's History of German Poetry: ch. vii. I 
By Rev. 0. T. Brooks. 
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We will single out two pieces from among Hatten's 
German works, and characterize them in a few lines; the_ 
one for the sake of the matter, the other for the sake of 
the form. The Complaint and Warning against the 'power of 
the Pope* shall be one, the Spectators the other. The 
former may serve to show in what way the reformatory efforts 
expressed themselves in poetry; at the same time, it contains 
almost the sum and substance of Hatten's favorite ideas, 
and discloses all his boldness and energy. In the introduc- 
tion he calls upon God to inspire men with knowledge and 
truth, and banish falsehood, that this nation may discern 
how far off his grace is, when men write of his godhead and 
yet cleave to filthy lucre, when they call'every one a priest 
whom they know nevertheless to be a knave; the Lord 
shall vouchsafe to speak from. his mouth, though for that 
very reason they set upon his life. The priests must never 
set worldly honor above above God's Testament, as Christ 
himself sufficiently exemplified, who fled far away when they 
would have proclaimed him king, whereas now the pope op- 
presses lands and people, strives to have two swords and 
three crowns, and treats the key lightly. He praises 
heaven for money, sells indulgences for sins, and sub- 
verts good manners and morals, for who would shun 
evil-doing when one can now wipe it away ? As to the 
priests, their soul is bent only upon gluttony, upon costly 
dresses, upon toying with women, and vagabondism. I, 
that is a clerical life, then I must say that God's word is 
not just. And now whoever would fain change such things 
for the better, him they hale to the stake. They teach 
every day how usury is a great sin, and' yet I see them 
always practising that very thing, just as a sign-post shows 
the way, which it has no mind itself to go. It were too 
much and against decency to expose all the infamy which 
they carry on in the German land. The world is still so 
blind, that they will not understand the truth. Now he 
screams in German to his fatherland, not to let herself be 
mocked for the sake of money with Turkish wars and 
church building. He admonishes the cardinals to moderate 
their pomp, the pope no longer to send out his extortioners, 
the legates, who summon us to confess and sing long hymns 
of fasting. One must blow away the smoke from the eyes of 
the Germans, for were they wise, the Gospel would -assert 
its glory above these fables. He paints the enormities 
which he has seen in Borne, with Ms own eyes, and the 
knavish people in church, court, and city, and asks whether 
it is to be borne that such an unprofitable tribe should derive 
a daily income from onr sweat and blood ? When he was 
in Borne he did not see the butcher's shops closed in fast- 

• Hotten's Works, 5, 59. 
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time, nor any fool who, as with us, had to boy permission 
to eat, with money. What so long has been our own, that we 
now bny in Rome, and this payment has no measure, and what 
formerly was 100 guilders costs now 1,000. They set a 
price upon the poor, and take away hair and hide. I won- 
der whether many a one does not think with horror that we 
buy with our property a bishop, who then rides in arms and 
armor, instead of praying and preaching, and is ashamed 
of the clergy. Thus have we bought ourselves masters, 
whereas the people should choose their bishop, who should 
be, full of virtue and graced with art, with truth, with the 
love of God. I call upon thee, King Charles, to hear this 
cause, and I exhort all Germans to be ready, as thy faith- 
ful subjects, to drive out this mischief and shame; thou 
shalt be author and finisher; then will I come to thy aid 
with all I can do, and desire therefor neither profit nor 
honor. Let fly the banner of the eagle, then will we begin 
the work. The vineyard of God is not clean, the wheat of 
the Lord bears tares; he who helps not to extirpate the 
weeds shall not be householder with God. Many German 
hearts will take up the cause like me ; I call upon 
nobility aud towns to hold "together in •fellowship; have 
pity upon the fatherland, ye worthy Gerraaus; now is the 
time to fight for freedom: God wills it! Come on; who- 
ever has a man's heart, give ear no longer to lies! For- 
merly there was a want of admonition, when the priests alone 
were learned; now has God bestowed upon us laymen the 
art to understand books. Come on, then, it is time ; we 
must go forward! Erewhile, they disfigured truth and 
faith at their pleasure, and burned the zealous men who 
opposed them — the Husses aud Jeromes; and since that 
every one has feared the-penalty of fire. But now two of 
us call, and have converted many a one, and I hope there 
is no-difficulty about it ; aye, though death were certain to 
me, still would 1 fight as a godly hero, and raise pike and 
shield for the truth, and resist the tyrants who scare us 
with their sentence of excommunication, in terror of which 
so many a one deserts the good cause. But I am not so 
minded, however hotly they drive it; not that I despise 
God's chastisement; but I say, their excommunication 
has no power, for how can he punish others who is 
himself laden with sins ? They pursue me with poison, but 
God has been my helper; and with imprisonment, but King 
Charles will not betray me. They seut a grey monk, with 
wooden shoes, with a commission to catch me wherever he 
could ; is there no one whom such tyranny moves to stand 
by, me? I hope I shall avenge it with my arm, and 
though I should need aid from others. Justice I have never 
shunned ; but since they use violence, I set myself against 
it. It has come to a crisis, the career of the courtesans 
must be stopped ; they have taken money and substance from 
the German land and brought in return the disgrace of all 
manner of vice. I ask, where is the spirit of the Germans ? 
Where is" the old sense and spirit ? Is all manhood de- 
parted ? The old Romans were honorable men, and wor- 
thy for their virtue to rule over all the world ; yet never was 



it the Germau way to let them rob us of our land and liberty ; 
now an effeminate people, without art, without courage, with- 
out virtue, has ridden over us. My heart is pained with scorn, 
for it never seems to me they can be men with whom I 
have never found a manly deed, none of whom ever got a 
wound, unless, perchance, the bite of a whore had inflicted 
it. These are now the lords of this world, among whom 
never piety, but only money, passes current. The Lord has 
said that 'from his doctrine not the least word, shall be 
taken; but the popes make new laws without number, and 
whoever gainsays them is a heretic. One must, indeed, 
obey the Holy Church ; but I say, this gang of robbers, 
that daily plunders us, is not the Holy Church. And the 
time is not yet that Christ's great flock should be tended 
by one shepherd ; for Christ himself has distributed his 
power.* Therefore, I exhort all princes and the nobility, and 
the cities, and whoever loves his fatherland; come on, ye pious 
Germans, ye footmen and horsemen, we will annihilate un- 
belief ; bring truth back again, and since it cannot be done 
amicably, let it cost blood, as it cannot be brought about 
otherwise. Let no man quail in this cause. Whoso joins 
me in carrying it on with a clear conscience and all good- 
ness, shall have God for a helper. Ye have suffered a 
great grievance that drones without number have lived in 
pleasure, and the begging orders only collect wealth and carry 
all to Rome. Is there no one whom this stirs up ? No one 
who will do anything about it? Only rise, ye pious Ger- 
mans, we have armor and liorses, and if friendly warning 
avails not, let us use them. With us is God's help and 
vengeance, we punish those who are against him ; come 
on, nothing hinders. God send him salvation who fights 
with me, which I hope many a knight shall do, and many a 
burgher upon whom the state of things in his town weighs 
heavily. Come on, we have God's favor; who would stay 
at home in such a cause ? I have ventured it 1 this is my 
rhyme. 

The Dialogue of The Spectators, like so many other of 
Hutten's Latin ones, is quite iu Lucian's maoner. Sol and 
Phaeton are conversing about the inhabitants of the earth. 
The Italians are. so low, that hardly one among them knows 
how to arm himself ; and one might say, in comparison with 
the old Romans, that, with the exception of the Venetians, 
there was hardly an Italian left in Italy. The Germans 
tipple, and in war let themselves easily be led away; they 
have always been the best soldiers, but know not how to 
use a victory or to maintain a conquest. The Spaniards 
are preeminent as industrious thieves, otherwise honest in 
the field as anybody, warlike and bold. Phaeton now parts 
the clouds and asks what strange touse they are making in 
Augsburg, with guzzling, gormandizing, and holding coan- 
cil ? That is a German Diet. They observe a retinue of 
the legate Cajetan, who, under the pretext of a Turkish 
war, is going to wheedle the Germans out of fresh moneys. 
He wants to flay and shear the pope's sheep, Sol informs 
his son, but if he knows the Germans rightly, all that is 
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done with; the Germans are very near becoming wiser, for 
this is the first legate whom the barbarians have sent away 
empty, to the great terror of Rome. Sol comes back 
again to the drunkenness of these barbarians, especially the 
Saxons, whose old usages are illustrated, and their town 
government, security, health and strength, their old 
laws and manners, discipline and modesty praised. They 
are free, ready, valiant, and hold the emperor in honor 
but not in reverence; and are, therefore, almost disobedient 
to him. Princes, counts, clergy, nobility, and cities, are 
described in their mutual position; the princes need the 
robber-nobles against each other, therefore they sustain 
them; in the exposition of the relation between nobility 
and cities, the knighthood is spared here also, and its best 
side put forward ; at last they come upon the priests. 
This brings the conversation again to Cajetan, who is angry 
that Sol will not shine to warm the cold country for him; 
be should consider the pope's power over heaven and 
earth ; he demands that Sol should confess, ask absolution, 
submit to a penance; Sol tells him he ought to take a 
purgative of hellebore; whereupon Cajetan declares him, 
de facto, excommunicated. In irony, Sol humors him a 
little, and demands of Cajetan that he bring pestilence 
among the German priests, that a good lot of places may 
be bought. Phaeton gives him over at last to the derision 
of the Germans. 

The reason why the Dialogue of Lucian was such a 
favorite in these times, and that a swarm of imitations 
followed in Latin and German, and began to predo- 
minate in literature, is to be found in the new appreciation 
for every dramatic form, for these interlocutions of Hans 
Sachs and others were also always regarded as dramas, or 
called carnival-plays. But the ironically naive, or popularly 
didactic, or allegorically representative manner, likewise en- 
deared them to the taste of the age; as, indee'd, generally, 
no more effective, easy, or, from' its ease and unassuming 
character, so delicate form can be conceived of, for the 
expression and ridicule of temporary relations or events; so 
that one might reasonably wonder why, in such days as 
ours, the sound common sense of men has not at some time 
ventured to show itself in this dress. At that time this 
form was seized upon with such a liveliness, eagerness 
and universality, that Latin and German poets used it, 
that it was at home in every one's hands, and was applied 
to every significant occurrence. It was also so well suited to 
everybody's talent ; for whoever had any sort of poetic 
sense, could get the poetic'side of it and connect with it a 
kind of action, as Hutten has done iu the Phalarismus, in 
the Bull, in the Spectators; or the dry writer could con- 
fine himself to the mere statement of the subject, just as 
Hutten does in the Vadiscus, in the Robbers, aud other 
pieces, and then these productions have, of course, no fur- 
ther part in poetry. In either manner, we find the dialogue 
continue so long as the more lively public occasions last. 
Of the former kind are many satires upon incidents of the 
Reformation; some, too, upon the new doctrines; but of 



the latter a multitude of pasquils and conferences, particu- 
larly from the Schmalcaldic war, which are stinging and 
searching, often not without satiric merit, but for the most 
part merely and drily expository, without poetic essence 
or drapery. At that. time, also, even historical subjects of 
the most commonplace nature and questions of contro- 
versial theology, which were no longer capable . of being 
conceived poetically, entered into poetry; poems or dia- 
logues then occupied the place of mere gazette articles, 
bringing in the driest rhyming news from the public and 
domestic worlds, from Siebenburgen and Spain, as well as 
from every corner of the kingdom, incidents of war and 
peace. Among them are by all means to be classed spicy 
caricatures, also, which published all misdemeanors in 
Church and State with that fresh zeal which heeds no 
restraint, and knows no measure. It' was an age of extra- 
vagauce, of wantonness, in every direction; all departments 
in those times could show their owls'-mirrors, theology its 
Sebastian Prank, the doctrine of practical religion its mani- 
fold fanatics, magic its Faust, general science its Agrippa, 
medicine its Theophrastns Paracelsus; Poetry, however, 
now completed tjjat sweep in»which it had lost itself in the 
universality of popular interest. And already, as we shall see, 
men begin to come forth, who rescue single parts of poetry 
into holy places of refuge from the vulgarity into which it 
threatens to sink, as Luther did Church Psalmody; and ' 
others, who sitting secure and passionless, in the domestic 
cell, sought to raise the whole domain of poesy from the 
slough, like Hans Sachs; and others, again, who assailed 
the crazy character of the times in general, by all sorts of writ- 
ings, in an ironically crazy manner, like Pischart; and at 
last they hopelessly let native poesy go altogether, and 
introduced at once new forms and materials, in the most 
awkward manner, from all ages and quarters of the world. 
The tone which was started by Hutten, became, after 
the Diet of Worms, a universal one. Everything that hap- 
pened was now put and published in rhyme, all wishes of 
the people, and all expectations of the well-meaning aired 
themselves in a thousand fugitive writings, and the battle in 
verse and prose rose quickly to an unparalleled intensity.* 
Numberless pamphlets came out npon the clergy; with a 
burning hatred they persecuted the hocus-pocus of divine 
service, the jugglery of ceremonies, the idolatry of the 
saints, the monks' cowls and begging orders, all hypocrisy 
and pretensions, the mouthing and singing, the bending 
and bowing, the tolling and organ-playing, and all the 
pomp of relics, banners, and torches. How Luther had 
smitten antichrist t with the word of God, and fought 
triumphantly with theorists and sophists, found its acknow- 
ledgment in song; hundreds of impassioned champions ar- 
rayed themselves around the man of God, and for every cham- 
pion hundreds of voices rose from the people ; it is a very rare 

* See upon patquils, parodies and lampoons, from tbe first half of 
the 16th century, John Toigt, in Rauroer's Historical Pocket-book, 9th 
yearly series. 

t " Endchrist." 
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spectacle if ever a writer like that of the " Nine-pin game " 
(1522), will Dot berhyme anybody, will-he nill-he, and 
wonder, undecided, when half done, who will win the 
game. Far oftenest does everything on the Lutheran side in 
these pamphlets cluster around the most vehement party-men ; 
the Landsknechts sang to Hut ten ; Sickingen's whole life and 
his quarrels were rhymed, and poetry accompanied him to 
the very gates of heaven. To the noble Elector of Saxony, 
for his daring support, they gave grateful praise. In a 
song {newlich geschmiedet durch Myster flemerlin jm Berg 
Etna)* the pope calls on the emperor to banish the man 
who would overthrow all his dignity, no longer give anything 
for lead, wax, bulls and interdicts, and would compel him 
to go to Bethlehem (Betlem). Thus, too, another poet, who 
calls himself Raphael, sings a song ("about 1525) how he 
met three dealers with lead, wax and parchment, which 
they could no longer dispose of, and how he advised them 
to take their lead and calf-skins to Milan for war purposes, 
and the wax to Bavaria, where they still followed the 
counsel of the popes. The public disputations in the actual 
world gave new food for the favorite dialogues. Not merely 
that the different disputations, as that of 1519, by John 
Rubens, the one in Baden, of 1526, in a " bran-new song" 
of Swiss origin, and others otherwise, were poetically 
treated, but the form of these transactions was also made 
■ available for discussing all questions of the day from laic 
points of view. Accordingly, in such dialogues not learn- 
ing and acuteness, but good common sense and country 
wit, dispute in satirical antagonism; not theologians with 
theologians, but boors with boors, Skittle-Jack with Shovel- 
Jack, and Kunz with Fritz, or the mechanic with the 
monk, the straw-cutter with the wood-cutter, the farmer 
with the sexton, the cobbler with the 1 chorister, the tailor 
with the parson. Everywhere the mother wit in Christo 
driving home the learned acuteness in Scoto; and where 
the matter is less polemic, more didactic and directive,! 
more " instruction without any irony," as it is expressed in 
the Dialogue of the Apostolicum with the Angelica (herbs 
in Ulrich Skittler's apothecary's-shop, in Hassfurt) then, 
for sound sense and convincing ability, nothing that came 
out at that time on the Catholic side, as, for instance, the 
questions and instructions of Sebastian Felbaum, of Bretten, 
John Dytenberger and others (1524), can be compared 
with the Lutheran pamphlets. ' 

Not the dialogue form alone, but the execution also, and 
still more, served to enliven all this. In Switzerland par- 
ticularly where the vehemence of polemics was remarkably 
strong, this kind of dialogues or carnival plays, was brought 
out by Hans Rute, and preeminent were those of Nicolams 
Manud. This Bernese painter| (1484-1530) was, per- 
haps, among all the reforming satirists of the day, the 
nearest to a match for Hutten. He had, two years after 

* " Newly hammered out by MiBter Hemerlin, in Mount Elna." 
t " Orientirend" is the German word — referring a man to the East 
for his bearings — malting him " define his position," as we say. 
t See Nicolaus Hanuei, by Griineiaen. Stuttgard, 1837. 



its occurrence, related in a prose discourse the famous his- 
tory how the Dominican monks ( 1507) in Berne proposed to 
throw into the shade the glory of the miracles of St Francis; 
then, in 1522, his two carnival plays of the Corpse-eater 
and of the Vicar of Christ, brought out in Berne, made the 
deepest impression, and taught the city, which, expressly 
on account of its simplicity, had only two years before 
been chosen as the scene of these false miracles, how 
to distinguish between " Christian freedom and papal 
servitude." The former piece begins with the an- 
nouncement of a fat corpse and a mass for the dead, and 
launches out at first in moderate irony upou the immo- 
ralities of the clergy, till its open wrath breaks loose upon 
the Christian shepherd, in regard to whom doubt is ex- 
pressed, whether he would be fit to be the lowest swineherd 
in the world. In the other, the effective acuteness of Hut- 
ten or Friar Kettenbacb, in which they compared the 
actions and expressions of Christ with those of his vice- 
gerent, is carried over iuto animated representations and 
dramatic exhibitions. The Saviour is introduced riding on 
a poor she-ass, with the crown of thorns on his head, and 
over against him the pope, in great triumph, in armor, 
with military retinue on horse and foot, rich and splendid, 
as if he were the Turkish emperor.* To the year 1528, 
when the Reformation, not without Manuel's essential fur- 
therance, penetrated into Berne, belongs his waggish play ' 
of the Death of Confession. Manuel's satirical spirit is 
here at its wittiest. The mass, as the cardinal advertises the 
pope, is complained of in Germany. The apostolic epistles 
are appointed judges, the prophets witnesses, the Old Testa- 
ment umpire. Confession has taken the case so to heart, that 
she has fallen mortally sick. She has the consumption and 
the etica. Under the efforts of the doctors, apothecaries, 
and monks to save Confession, she grows sicker and sicker. 
They propose' to warm her at Purgatory, but the boors 
have quenched that with the holy watery a death-pang to 
the patient, for that was the real Alp and pasture on which 
she had grown fat. They propose to take her to the image 
of our blessed lady, but the boors have destroyed chapel 
and house. The mass-priest shall present our Lord God 
to her, but he cannot reach him, for heaven is his throne, 
the earth his foot-stool ; how shall he lift him ? The 
doctor cries for the holy oil, but the sexton has greased his 
shoeswith it. At last, at their wit's euds, they quietly 
steal off, and let the patient lie dying. In addition to this, 
let the reader recollect the tragedy held in the royal ball 
at Paris (1524), and Masenius's account of the pantomime, 
which was played before Charles T. and Ferdinand in 
Augsburg, wherein, in an ingenious allegory, first Reuchlin 
entered aud threw down a bundle of fagots, as if intended 
for anybody to carry away; then. came Erasmus, and tried 
in vain to match the straight and crooked bits together; 
thereupon Luther set the pile on fire; the emperor vainly 
sought to put out the fire with his sword; and finally, the 

* A play of kindred import, and similarly brought out, is " The 
New-German Balaam's Ass." Stiassburg, 1042, 
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pope, in his haste to the rescue, poured oil instead of water 
on the flames. 

So long as Hntten lived, the Lutheran polemics every- 
where expressed the tone and consciousness of victory. 
The foes of Luther suffered blow on blow, in Latin and 
German pamphlets and songs, from scholars and laymen. 
In the " Lntheran Puss in the Corner" (1622), these adver- 
saries are all assembled by the cornered pope, only to leave 
him forthwith to the smitings of his conscience; they appear 
in the form of animals: Mnrner, Bck, Lempe, Hochstraaten, 
Cochleus, Schmidt of Constance, Emser as Cat, Boar, Dog, 
RakKing, Snail, Wolf, and Buck. Hieronymus Emser, 
from whom there are also some other German poems of no 
account, confessed, as well as Murner, to his bestial trans- 
formation, and wrote (1525): 

" The Buck upon the stage steps free, 
With no dishonor stained is he." 

The poem places Luther on a level with Miinzer, and con- 
ceives his relation to the peasant's war, as if he only wanted 
now to draw his head out of the noose. This was the turning 
point, when the adversaries of the Reformation began also 
to stir themselves up a little in poetic literature. The 
cause of the peasants had almost all public voices against 
it. Occasionally a soug might venture to speak out for 
" poor Conrad," and a people's-book of the Emperor Fre- 
derick* (1519) looks at that time like a mythical glorifica- 
tion of the League-Shoe ; but, upon the whole, all takes 
part against the boors. Luther's enemies seized this op- 
portunity to attack the Reformation as a work of insurrec- 
tion, and of the confusion of all the relations of society. 
At the castle of Rambach, in 1531, Hans William Keller, 
with his associates, prodnced the "Bnckplay of Martin 
Luther," wherein the different ranks appeared, and accused 
Lnther of playing a false part, and subverting all orders of 
social life. From the precincts of Duke George of Saxony, 
whence this play sprang, came also " Luther's lamentation 
that he cannot even rail or revile" (o. 0. 1534). The 
author makes it his business to convict Luther of having 
given himself over to the devil, and of having sundered the 
bond of Christian unity, for which he deserves to be flayed 
alive, quartered, and boiled in oil 1 The madness of the 
Anabaptists, the fall of Milnster (1535), gave the enemies 
of the Reformation new weapons. The Minorite, Gerard 
Haverland, wrote under the name of Daniel of Soest, f in 
1534, his "Common Confession or Profession of the 
Preachers at Soest" (1539. 4), against the Evangelical 
Confederates, who, since 1525, had stood still in Soest, 
alarmed by the Anabaptist experiences. When, about the 
same time, in a "Tragedy of John Huss" (Wittenb. 
1537), the Council of Constance was represented, with the 
express and not unsuccessful design of sowing hatred 
against the papacy, Simon Lemnius wrote a " Secret 

* In Haupt'a Journal, 5, 250, edited by Pfeiffer. 
t Newly edited by L. F. von Schtnitz. The Soest Daniel. Soest, 
1S48. 



Dialogue" thereupon, nnder the name of John Birdsong 
(1538), a malicious and racy dialogic review, wherein 
Luther and Melanchthon themselves reject the piece, as its 
author is called Agricola. This was at the very time when 
Lemnius, provoked by Luther, edited the second edition of 
his Latin Epigrams (1538), with the Monachopornoma- 
chia,* where Murner's aspersion of Luther's marriage is 
outdone; where Luther, in the prologue, is scolded at as 
the plague of peace, the cause of the insurrection, the 
seducer of the rabble, a persecutor of the poets, etc. There 
was need that against these sharp pens new and well 
matched champions should array themselves on Luther's 
side. Erasmus Alberus (an excellent forerunner of Fis- 
chart) was, in these critical times, the most vehement ad- 
versary of the papacy, by his fables and his Koran of the 
Barefoot Friars, to which we shall recur ; in his Gontrafac- 
tura of Jorg Witzel (about 1539), there reigns a divine 
homeliness, the expression of careless love of truth, which 
was dangerous to Alberus's enemies, but also to himself. 
As in his fables, so too in this kind of occasional poetry, 
Burkard Waldis stands by his side. When, in 1542, the 
great rake, Henry of Brunswick, was banished, this victory 
again revived the self-consciousness of the Protestants ; 
Lnther himself led here with the coarsest tone of hostility. 
Some pieces by Bnrkard Waldis (signed B. W.) refer 1 to 
this ocenrrence : the " Wild Man of Wolfenbiittel," which 
likens Henry's fall to the fate of the reckless haughtiness 
of other princes ; then Henry's threnody, the wolf's wail 
of the Gnelphs, and the scornful jest, " how the Lycaon of 
Wolfenbiittel has been lately changed into a monk" 
(1542). As in these, so in other pieces of those years, 
we find the wings of Protestant polemics grown again con- 
siderably. Abont 1543, appeared a translation of a dia- 
logue after Lucian, composed by an Italian, in Latin,']- the 
" Enraptured Pasquino," who translated into the papal 
heaven, finds the doings of the Romish chnrch very dif- 
ferent from the other heaven, to which Christ alone opens 
the door, where there is no lady advocate Mary, and there 
are no saintly demigods. The parallel here drawn between 
a number of heathen gods and Christian saints, was already 
a favorite subject of Protestant satire ; Hans von Rate 
had run it out already in his " carnival play of heathen and 
papal idolatry" (Basle, 1532), exhibited in Berne, and 
Alberns did it in his fables. From the same publishing 
place whence the Pasquin issued, came out, in 1545, the 
" Consultation of Paul III., with the college of Cardinals, 
as the alleged Council of Trent shonld be regarded." It is 
arranged as a play, and begins in the first act with a sly 
gravity ; in the second, the Pope sends a legation to Saint 

* Fomieation-figbt of the monks. 

t PasqttUli extatici colloquium, s. I efc a. A different Pasquino in 
estasi was subsequently (Amsterd., 1667) translated into German: 
" Der entzuckte Pasquinius." A German 'imitation is a " Dialogue 
between Pasquillo and an Orthodoxo" (about 1545), and again another 
is a dialogue called " Pasquiltus," of 1542, against Andrew Osiandor 
in Koningsburg. 
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Peter, which is rudely dismissed ; then, in the third, the 
pope, mocked in heaven and earth, calls the devil to his 
aid. .The insolence in these last pieces, which the authors 
themselves feel, is followed at the approach of the Smalkal- 
dic war, by yet another tone. Defiance and anxiety, evil 
presentiment and bold daring, then alternate. The Em- 
peror Charles had long since fallen from popular favor, but 
he was feared. At his election, at the time of the battle 
of Favia, they had sang hopeful songs to him, bat soon, as 
the emperor's plans came out, to reduce the nation under 
his Spanish alliegance, the Landsknechts and all the song- 
writers set themselves against the . " Butzemann," and his 
foreigners ; and by the time of the war's breaking out, the 
zeal of public opinion was so great that imperial edicts had 
to be issued against the song-makers and proverb-speakers. 
There was a rain of pasquils and satires, often pieces in the 
old spirit of insolence (as, for example, the bathing-room of 
the pope and the priests, 1546), often bold songs and fiery 
appeals against the monarchical plus ultra, and the domi- 
nion of the Italians and Spaniards (Italen and Spagnolen), 
often, too, more significant admonitions of people (like 
Hans Witzstat, John Schradinof Reutlingen, and othersj, 
who felt what was at stake. As, then, the case was for 
the present lost, the Bavarian troopers and other good 
Catholics sang their songs " to the Landgrave's sorrow," 
to the "Scraggy-beard" (SchertHn), in derision, to those 
pepper-bags, the imperial cities, " the free and holy," in 
fun. But the spirit would not bow. Even during the 
Spanish oppression broke loose the intense feeling against 
the emperor and Rome, his harlot, and their daughters, 
Paris and Cologne, and against the "sleek and hypocritical 
pussy Interim" (by Cyril Schnanss, in Coburg). Soon 
the Magdeburgers sent out their missives through Ger- 
many, and their sorrowful appeal "to God and all pious 
Christians" (1551). The final victory of the Protestants 
was celebrated with moderation. After the fifty years, 
with the gradual dying off of the champions of the Refor- 
mation, more quiet historical rhymings followed the pre- 
vious polemical ones, till afterward, under the advances of 
Calvinism, and the reactionary efforts of the Jesuits in 
Fischart's time, a new outbreak came on. The heroes of 
the Reformation battles figured now no longer in songs, but 
in broader-rhymed histories ; Moritz, of Saxony, was im- 
mortalized in this way, in meister-singer style, by Leonard 
Rentter (1553) ; Landgrave Philip, by Kirchof, the 
author of the Wendunmuth (1567) ; John of Saxony's de- 
liverance, by Cyril Schnauss, and others, by others. And 
this handling of public matters lasted till the famous Krum- 
bach articles, and the appearing in literature of the so 
much talked of Nightingale, and the events therewith con- 
nected, when, by Maximilian IL's mandate for their suppres- 
sion, by the severe persecution of the printers and propaga- 
tors of these poems, a limit was put to the freedom of the 
press. To enter analytically into these things is, of course, 
more the affair of the history of politics or of culture ; 
iterary history can only allude to them, and indicate how 



this use of poetry completely ruined it. When any one 
side of life so forcibly swallows up all, as the moral and re- 
ligious did in the time of the Reformation, then must every 
other side necessarily suffer thereby, in a proportionate 
degree. Talents, relations, accidents, might keep alive, or 
plant anew single branches, and thus, through Bebel's and 
Hutten's great talent for satire, was lent to the spirit 
which the times furnished, a more delicate form, which, 
however, disappeared again. And so soon as this depart- 
ment of literature had its supply of matter entirely cut 
off, then would the last remnant of our poetry have wholly 
sunk with it, had not, meanwhile, new ways opened, in 
which, from the midst of corruption and rudeness, poetry 
gradually emerged into quite new developments. 



The object of all real art, as of all science, is to elicit Truth; 
but any one who, fresh from nature, or from the works of 
other ages or nations, should arrive among the works of modern 
English (or American) architecture, would suppose its whole 
aim, and that of every detail in it, to be deception. One 
enters a building, perhaps a place of worship, that is praised 
for unpretending plainness, and the eye seeks in vain for a 
single object on which it can rest as something real — for a 
single feature that is what it appears to be. The plastered 
walls pretend to be built of huge granite or marble blocks; the 
flimsy surface that conceals the roof to be composed of lacuna- 
rise, or stone coffer-work, on a more colossal scale than any 
Egyptian ever dreamt of. A stove must represent a useless 
pedestal, or perhaps the model of a building ; and the deal fit- 
tings, not content with one deception, must, with singular 
ingenuity, contrive to perpetrate two at once — to appear in 
substance like oak, and in form like the marble walls and antaa 
of a Greek temple. Such is an unpretending building. The 
evil so infests everything that meets us, on whatever side we 
turn, that it is hardly possible to realize the fact, till we turn 
to the works of other ages or distant nations, that all this is 
unnecessary, that there may be, and over most of the world is, 
and everywhere hasoeen, architecture without deception — not 
without this or that kind of it, but absolutely without ant. 
Such is the atmosphere of it in which we are plunged, that we 
can hardly fancy such a thing as its absence; and we actually, 
on mentioning it, are met with such questions from intelligent 
and otherwise well-informed persons, as "What is the use of 
paint if not to imitate other things?" Grown-up men actu- 
ally require to be told that paint is a smooth and durable 
coating for perishable or rough surfaces, either to preserve 
them, or, by its smoothness, repel dirt, or to replace their natu* 
ral color by one more pleasing or fitter for their situation; or, 
lastly, to adorn their surface by varied color or beautiful forms. 
These are the uses of paint, and they give vast scope for design 
and taste, but have no more to do with imitation or deception 
than the skin of an animal or plant has. I^oes the skin or bark 
imitate flesh or wood? What possible reason, then, can there 
be for stucco or paint to represent, anything but stucco or 
paint ? They never represent anything else in the works of the 
Greeks, Romans, Gothicists, or Arabs, and when we want more 
ornament than is found in their works, it will be- time enough 
to look for a method not practised by them. — Garbett. 



